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though what has been done and what might be done. I am sure there is no man who needs more what you can give than I do. Alone, there is some chance of my becoming cold, politic, rational. I need as Caponsacchi did,
"To have to do with nothing but the true, The good, the eternal—and these, not alone In the main current of the general life, But small experience of every day, Concerns of the particular hearth and home: To learn not only by a comet's rush But a rose's birth—not by the grandeur, God, But by the comfort, Christ,"
Please don't you mistake me by thinking that I by myself can do God's work. I don't think I could alone.
April Ifhy 1872.—To write to you is the next best thing to talking to you. As I have told you I cannot work alone, and preaching is lonely work; to-night, therefore, I seem to crave for sympathy and can find it only in writing to you. I saw you in the churchyard and turned back with the intention of joining you, but when I saw others with you I felt shy and went on. I like showing myself to you, but I am, you know, " reserved " and don't like showing myself to others. Preaching as I did, I felt as if I had been dragged out into the light and shunned meeting those who had seen me. Perhaps my dislike arises from the great need I feel for fellow-workers to fill out my work. Preaching I put myself and only myself forward. . .
Since church, Young and I have been discussing things in general with Mr. Fowle. On one subject we were for once agreed, viz. the very slight reference our Lord ever makes to a state hereafter. The parables read with the thought that they refer to a present state become easy to understand. You can imagine how I back up such views. Christ gives joy not by promising a future good, but by making us able to enjoy the present. I intend to try Mr. Fowle with your argument about spiritualism.1 He will say, as I gathered to-night, that it is impossible to believe a miracle which has no moral purpose.
I have been thinking about you and Lucy T------ and my
conclusion is that you must see her alone. We both agreed last night that to shield one we love from what might be unpleasant if it be right, is neither brave nor kind. You must, however, find out more certainly where she is, and about doing this we may settle when we meet.1
1 I was deeply interested in spiritualism, and had evidence that I possessed whatever the power is which made tables move, knocks supply the unknown answers to questions, and " Planchette" to write.
* Lucy T----- was a girl in my district who had left her home and gone
to live with a disreputable companion. It was to seek her in those haunts of vice that he now agreed.